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THEODORE 


IHE BEQUEST OI 


M. DAVIS 


The bequest of Theodore M 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1915, 
which has recently been confirmed after a 
the final ex- 
pression of an interest which had made Mr 


Davis to 


long period of litigation, was 


Davis a constant and generous donor during 
his life. Upon the condition that his estate 
should prove large enough to carry out cer- 
tain specified gifts of money to relatives 
and friends, he bequeathed to the Museum 
practically his entire collection, which in an 
unusual degree had been the object of his 
personal care. Many of the articles have 


as loans in 


been since 1915 on exhibition 
galleries belonging to the various depart- 
ments, and they will remain on view in 
their present locations 

Although Mr. Davis’s name is chiefly 
associated with his remarkably successful 


excavations in Egypt, he was an outstand- 
ing collector in many other fields, for every 
lorm of beauty made a strong appeal to 
him, regardless of the age or school to 
which it belonged and of whether it was the 
work of a professional artist or of an artisan 
[he bequest included pictures not other- 
wise disposed of in his will; works of art in 
bronze, silver, metal, marble, ivory, or 
other materials; Near Eastern pottery and 
rugs; Near Eastern Italian velvets; 
-kuropean silks and tapestries; antique 


glass; and an Egyptian collection of many 


and 


tvpes ol objects 
Noteworthy among the paintings are a 
Madonna and Child by Bellini, a Sibyl by 
Rembrandt. a Prioress bv Moroni, a Ma- 
donna and Child attributed to Memling, 
and a Madonna and Child attributed to 
Masolino 


The objects in the field of Egyptian art 


are over eleven hundred in number, and 
range in date from the Prehistoric Period 
down to Christian times. Among the earlier 
objects there 1s an important 1vory comb ol 
about 3500 B.c., an alabaster vase from the 
Old Kingdom in the form of an ape, and 


several statuettes of the Middle Kingdom. 


From Mr. Davis’s excavations in the Val- 
ley of the Kings there is a foundation 
deposit from the Tomb of Queen Hat- 
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shepsiit, a panel from a chair and vessels 
of glass and blue faience from the Tomb of 
King Ihut-mosé IV, three fine wooden 
funeral statuettes from the tomb of Yuya, 
the father of Queen leve, and one of the 
four well-known canopic jar lids which are 
probably portraits of King Akh-en-Aten. 
From the Saite Period there is a unique 
silver statuette, while the collection of over 
six hundred scarabs covers the entire range 
of Egyptian history. 

Phe Davis Bequest brings many welcome 
accessions for the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts. Of outstanding importance are a 
fourteenth-century Tuscan statue in mar- 
ble of the Virgin and Child; and two Renais- 
sance marble reliefs of the same subject, 
one of the Sienese school, the other attrib- 
uted to Mina da Fiesole. The group of 
ivory carvings includes many notable ex- 
amples of French work of the fourteenth 
century. Renaissance bronzes are repre- 
sented by several fine specimens. Among 
the pieces of furniture are Renaissance 
chairs and cassonit. A group of beautiful 
Gothic velvets mav be noted among the 
textiles. Of unusual interest among the 
rugs are a “garden” rug and a “dragon” 
carpet. [The group of Near Eastern pottery 
is large and representative not only of the 
ceramic wares of the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, but also of the later periods. 
Some examples of early Arabic glass must 
be mentioned, as well as a splendid album 
of Indian paintings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
PERUVIAN TEXTILES 

\ special exhibition of Peruvian textiles 
trom the Museum’s collection opens in Gal- 
lery H 15 on Monday, November 10, and 
continues through Tuesday, March 31, 
1931. The collection, which has been grow- 
ing steadily during the past few years, has 
been greatly increased by the recent gifts of 
George D. Pratt, and now numbers over 
one hundred specimens. In connection with 
exhibition the Museum is 
issuing a publication, Peruvian Textiles: 
Examples of the Pre-Incaic Period, which 


the special 
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contains illustrations and descriptions of 
many striking textile designs valuable both 
to the student of Peruvian art and to the 
designer. It also includes a chronology 
of the early Peruvian cultures by Philip 
Ainsworth Means,! and an introduction to 
Peruvian textiles by Joseph Breck. 

lhe Spanish Conquest of Peru, which be- 
gan in 1530, completely destroyed the In- 
ca Empire that had included the territory) 
now comprising Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
northwestern Argentina, and _ northern 
Chile. This vast area was divided geograph- 
ically into two sections: the Andean High 
lands in the east, and the Pacific Coast- 
lands in the west. The pre-Conquest peo- 
ples of these regions left no records in writ 
ing. We owe our present knowledge of thi 
early history of Peru to Spanish scholars ot 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
who compiled in the Chronicles of Peru th 
native traditions and histories, and to ar- 
chaeologists of recent times whose excava 
tions have brought to light great quantities 
of new material, much of it in the form of! 
pottery and textiles. The work of the a1 
chaeologist has reinforced and = supplk 
mented the knowledge derived from tradi- 
tional sources. We now know that earlier 
civilizations existed, as potent and vast as 
that of the Incas, whose culture was but the 
latest of a series. The textiles here exhibited 
belong predominantly to such pre-Incai 
periods. They were found in graves along 
the Peruvian coast, having been remarka 
bly preserved by the dry alkaline soil ot 
that region. Used for the wrapping of mum- 
mified dead, they are either garments o1 
fragments of garments. 

The earliest history of Peru is obscure. It 
appears, however, that the original Coast 
and Highlands peoples were not of the same 
origin, but were the results of separate 
series of migrations probably from Central 
America. Accordingly, during the entiré 
span of Peruvian history, the art of the 
Highlands has followed a different tradition 
from that of the Coast. While the former i: 
generally severe in color and highly conven 
tionalized, the latter is characterized by a 
wide range of vivid colors and by a type of 
1 Mr. Means’s chronology is follows 
out this article 
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re or less naturalist textiles of the second culture, which flour- 
hed at the same time along the northern 
{f the Coast, and which was named 
ung of the Chris after a ruler of the region, the Early Chimu 
vanced traditions culture. But we know from pottery. that 
karly Chimu art 
was more realistic 
and less” colorful 
than that of its 
southern neighbor 

Contemporane- 
ously with the rise 
ot the two Coastal 
cultures, anempire 
appeared in- the 
Highlands with its 
center at Tiahu- 
anaco, a city lo- 
cated on the south- 
ern shore of Lake 
liticaca in Bolt- 


via. This is the so- 





called Thahuanaco 
Empire. While it 


their \ city and was still fighting 
range of color and for existence, Its 
Iralis orm artistic expression 
nent tvy his was characterized 
period. One, prob by crude, archaic 
iD] i neck orna forms. By the sixth 
met s knitted century, however 
the empire » had 


grown so powertul 
and its art so ma- 


ture that both be- 


came dominant 


tar from. flowers over the High- 
lhe other, a band lands and Coastal 
sed in costume regions. This con- 
quering tradition 


PEE ip % hee 
called the Tiahu- 
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cotton clotn 
Scorpions, squibs tionality of design 
is ar rEXTILE FRAGMENT, PERUVIAN 
and other marine and its starkness 
LATE CHIMU CULTURE 
animals decorate Oot color upon the 
this brilliantly colored band. Such examples Coastal weavers, but it absorbed to a cer- 
illustrate how high a stage of craftsmanship — tain extent thenaturalism, color, and skillful 
was reached at an early date craftsmanship of Coastal art. The girdle‘ 
[here is no definite information about worked in a loose tapestry weave, which 1s 
, acing : one of the earliest examples of that tech- 
\ no. 29.140.15 | strated in the Pra aT 
a el SRA faasol an rique on the Coast, shows in its color and 
\ f 2 10 Acc. no. 20 140.2. 
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geometricity of ornament the influence of 
the Highlands. But the design, consisting of 
a row of pumas with protruding tongues 
nd accentuated whiskers, 1s especially 
characteristic of Early Nazca art 

\ new tradition combining the cultures 
Highlands and then devel- 
known as the Tiahu- 
from A.D 


and in the 


of the Coast 
oped. This tradition, 

aco Il culture 
600 to goo both on the Coast 
Highlands. Its maturity and sophistication 


Was supreme 


find their best expression in the deep-cut 
rock reliefs upon the Monolithic Gateway 
at Tiahuanaco. The Museum 1s exhibiting 
for the first time a group of remarkable tex- 
gift of George D 
which are repre- 
found on the 


tiles of the period, the 
Pratt several of 
sented figures of the type 
Monolithic \ fragment (fig. 2 


which was evidently one side of the front of 


upon 
Gateway 


has a vertical row of figures of the 
liahuanaco running from right to 
left. The heads are thrown back as if in 
of a dance, so that the profile of 


a shirt 


type, 


the ecstas\ 


horizontal. he figures wear 


headdresses and grasp staves in their right 


, 


the face 1s 


hands. On the backs of the figures are con- 
] 
i 


ventionalized wings, composed in part of 
two puma heads, motives found also on the 
headdresses. One of the four-digit feet 1s 
small, while the other 1s made larger in 
order to fill the vacant space beneath the 
wing. The panel is closely woven in the 
interlocked tapestry technique in wool on a 
cotton warp; the colors are somber shades 
of red, tan, and brown. 

Plant designs rarely occur in 
art. The human figure, the puma, the bird, 


and the fish constitute the basis of all de- 


Peruvian 


sign, doubtless possessing mystical signifi- 
cance for the primitive folk. Convention- 
alization became so pronounced as the 
fiahuanaco II culture advanced that the 
usual motives are recognized only with 
much difficulty. Such degeneration of orna- 
ment reveals the enfeebled condition of the 
Empire and its art. The Empire com- 
pletely disintegrated in the tenth century 

On the Coast, however, the Nazca and 
Chimu regions, freed perhaps from the 
restraints of the Tiahuanaco Empire, were 
about to experience a renaissance of their 
ate Nazca and Late 


colorful arts in the | 
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Many 
work of t 


fine textiles attest 


hese 


Chimu cultures 
to the excellent 
which extended from about A.p 
1400. The same motives of Highlands art 
remain, but the treatment ts naturalistic 
and colorful, although not to the extent of 
the earlier Coastal cultures. A fragment 
fig. 1), early in the Late Chimu period, is 
strikingly decorated with 
realistically rendered fish 
brochée weave in tan wool on a dark brown 
cotton cloth. Another textile® of the 
period is tapestry-woven with slits or jours 


periods, 


goo until 


two rows ol 


worked in. the 
same 


a technique common in this period. At the 
top are birds within medallions; in the cen- 
ter is a row of human figures with tall head- 
dresses, each decorated with two puma 
heads; on the fringe are small puma-headed 
creatures. 
other 
and lavender 

In the beginning of the twelfth century 


lor- 


fans and browns predominate; 


colors include shades ot green, red 


the Inca Empire was developing as a 
midable political unit in the Bolivian High- 
lands. Like the Tiahuanaco Empire it ex- 
tended its sway during four centuries, until 
it, too, dominated both Highlands and 
Coast. The art of the Inca dynasty 
the Highlands type, but it does not seem to 
have obliterated entirely 
art; the two traditions existed side by side. 

[he Museum's small collection of Peru- 


Was ol 


the late Coastal 


vian gold and silver ornaments and vessels 
is being exhibited with the textiles. 
JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS. 


A CHINESE STELI 


Buddhism was brought into China in the 
late Han dynasty but it was the Weis who 
carried it from Tun Huang and Yun Kang 
to Loyang, almost as if the surge of their 
empire swept all North China like a great 
wind. Almost innumerable are the monu- 
ments they have left and there are 
of countless others 
temples and _ free-standing 
wherever they went, the culmination of 
which is Lung Mén, which flowered from 
Wei into the l’ang. Memo- 
rials of Wei art have been brought to most 
of the greater Japanese and Occidental 


traces 
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I 
the period close t 


re flush with tl out] 
tr ereat religion, but 
1 ) ollect on ol I he 
iseum of Art, at present 
I) 1 on the second floor 
S the mMasterprece Mong 
Nn Nave ppeared in 
he present. It 1s no pro 
ation of the dvnas but 


Which gives the scenes portra ed a Oreal 
chness of light and shade 
he inscription, which ts, untortunately 
much damaged, is a dedicatory one: it be- 
uns with a few fine periods of preaching 
and goes on to allude to the efficacy of 


images Lhere is also a reference to a certain 
Wu Méne of Jan-Chou (and to others 


whose names are etlaced) who instituted 


the building or enrichment of a temple o 


Which this stele is a memorial. The date is 








FIG. 2 SECOND REGISTER OF CHINESE STELI 


The stele in its present condition (fig. 1 


IS approximately twelve feet high (with the 


base) and was probably about thirteen feet 


In its complete state 


Phe carving 1s deeper 


and stronger than that of most steles—more 


like the relief work at Yun Kang and Lung 


Mén than any free-standing stele we know 


Ata later dat 
position of the ste 


We hoy 


\t 


; lw 
v to have a complete ex 


present we have worked 


out most of the iconography and some of the 


more important donors 


impressive civilian figures on 


scriptions on the 


represented lhe in- 


the base have been entirely worn away by 
weathering but most of the others are legible 

\cc. no. of stele 29.72; of base 30.76.302 
Dimensions of stele: h. 121 1 Ww. 44% In 
1. 11'*,5,1n. Dimensions of base: h. 2414 in.; w 
50 In 1 n 


clear and intorms us that the work was be- 
eun in the second vear of Yung Hs (a.p. 
533) and finished in the first vear of Wu 
ling (a.p. 543). The error in the cveclical 
vear of Wu | 


where | 


ing, which reads ‘“‘chia yin” 


“kuer ch’ou,” 1s not an 


t should read 

unusual one in Chinese documentation 
lo turn to the iconography of this stele 

enough is left of the top register to show 


that the scene depicted is Shih Chia Mu 
Ni (Sakvamunt Buddha) attended by his 
two favorite disciples, A Nan (Ananda) and 
fa Chia Yeh (Maha-Kasvapa), and two 
bodhisattvas, the left-hand one of which 
seems to be Kuan Yin (AvalokiteSvara 
Iwo little gent support columns of what 
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was probably once a canopy over the group. 
The second register fig. 2) shows a lotus 
vase In the center supported by two more 
genil. A lion is on each side of this group. 
Above the hons are two monks in attitude 
of making offerings. A cartouche in front of 
the right one bears the inscription: Ch'an- 
shih Hui-Hsun kung yang fo shih (the 
priest, Hui-Hsun, at the time of reverently 
making offerings to Buddha). An inscrip 


the whole register seems to be one consis- 
tent scene, the suggestion of many incli- 
dents in the Sitra are in it. The theme of 
the Sitra deals with the visit of the bodhi- 
sattva Wén Shu (Majnjusri) and his retinue 
to the ailing Wet Mo Chieh (Vimalakirti 

whose reputation as a dialectician was so 
great that all the other bodhisattvas refused 
to go. At the right of the scene, under a 
lavish canopy, sits Wer Mo Chieh in cos 





FIG. 3. 


tion in front of the left-hand figure reads 
I-shth Hut-Kang kung vane fo shih (the 
district priest, Hui-Kang, at the time ol 
reverently making offerings to Buddha). To 
the left and right of the central group are 
two old men, one of whom holds a skull, the 
other a dove. Similar figures appear at Tun 
Huang and Yuin Kang, and are usually de 
scribed as ascetics. At the outer ends of the 
second register are two guardian kings 
(vayrapant), the nght-hand one holding the 
Cdyra 

Phe third register (fig. 3) is devoted to an 
exposition of the Wei Mo Chieh Shuo 
Shuo Ching or Vimalakirti Sdtra. Although 


THIRD AND FOURTH REGISTERS OF CHINESE STELI 


tume of extreme richness. At the left sits 
Weén Shu. There is a suggestion of animated 
discourse between the two. In the center of 


the panel two trees, undoubtedly svymboliz 


mn 
thi 


( 


x the two disputants, rise from the sami 


root. At the left of the trees stands Shé Li Fo 


{ 


{ 


Sariputra), the questioning monk. It ts 
| 


| 
quite possible to imagine that he IS Tepe 


} 
sented with a querulous expression suital 
to his character Ihe lovely lady at 


night of the tree, carrving what might be 


lhe information on the \imatlakirt 
1 | ; 1 , 
aken trom a summary of the Chinese Verstor 
it. the Wet Mo Chieh Shuo-St ( 
Wang Chi-chen 


le 
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bowl of tlowers, must be the apsara who 


entered into a discussion on sex with the 
monk, lightly changing him into an apsara 
ntil he was convinced 


at all 


and herself into him u 
that there was no such thing as sex 
In the Sitra, when Wén Shu and his suite 
arrived, they found Wet Mo Chieh in an 
empty hall, empty because at the approach 
of Wén Shu he had spirited away all the fur 
niture for the sake of demonstrating certain 
noble truths to his guests. When Shé Li Fo 
complained of fatigue, Wei Mo Chieh waved 


" 


his hand and forthwith appeared the lon 


carved at the top 
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statue” (referring undoubtedly to that of 
Shih Chia Mu Ni); bottom, left, P’ang 
Chung-kuei, donor of banquets; top, right, 
Ho-lien 
bottom, right, P’ang Yen, donor of banquets, 
The back of the stele has only one scene 

a standing figure, prob- 
Maitreva), with two kneel- 
lhe rest of the back of the 


Izu-vueh, patron of the temple; 


Mi Lei Fo | 
ing bodhisattvas 
stele is taken up with 432 small buddhas 1 


ably 


niches, each one inscribed with the name ot 


a donor, undoubtedly an allusion to the 


!housand Buddhas 





FIG. 4. FRONT OF B 


thrones. Behold an apsara, a throne, and a 
lion approaching from the upper right-hand 
corner. The lion thrones were so immense 
that the holy 
until they understood that they 
worship the Buddha of the 
When Shé Li Fo complained of 
hungry, behold there descended an apsara 
bearing heavenly rice. The apsara appears 
just over the corner of Wei Mo Chieh’s 
canopy. Just where the charming little owl 
who ts standing in the tree over the canopy 
comes into the story, | do not know. Over 
the head of Shé Li Fo descends an apsara 
scattering lotus flowers 

The fourth register (fig. 3) 1s given up to 
two rows of donors with attendants. In a 
later study we shall publish the names of all 
the donors which are still legible. For the 
four central 


men could not attain to them 
must first 
Merukalpa 


being 


ones 


on 


donor of the Dig 


present, we name the 
top, left, Lui Chai 


OF CHINESE 


STELI 


On the front of the base of the stele (fig. 
a small trinitv, Buddha 
on either side of 
whose unfortu- 
Below the Buddha ts a 


a niche with 
bodhisattvas, 


$/) IS 
and 


which are 


two 
donors names 
nately are missing 
tiny genie holding up a lotus flower; on 
either him, reclining hons are 
held in leash by small attendants. At the 
right is the Wind Spirit King (Féng Shén 
Wang), at the left the Pearl Spirit King 
Chu Shén Wang). Following the base to 
the left, on the left end are, first, the Tiger 
Spirit King (Hu Shén Wang), then the 
Dragon Spirit King (Lung Shén Wang). At 
the back of the base are two figures in 


side of 


niches in a setting of trees and rocks. Above 
the figure at the right sits a monkey dan- 


gerously near a bell. | do not vet surely) 
know whom these figures represent. | am 


'S. J. Weiger, Textes philosophiques, p. 379; 
] ; . setts 1 


lexte du Ts'ien-fou vuen-king 
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inclined to think the one on the right is 
the 


la Mo Ta-shih (Bodhidharma). At 
right (of the back) 1s the Mountain Spirit 
King (Shan Shén Wang 
Free Spint King (Shu Shén Wang). 
right end of the base has the Fish Spirit 
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and at the left the 
The 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


IWO CHAIRS FROM THI 
FIGDOR COLLECTION 


When Horace Walpole’s famous colle: 
Hill was sold at aucti 
in 1842, the collection was ‘ 


tion at Strawberry 
fearl ssh 





FIG. I. ““STROZZ1 CHAIR,’” FLOR- 
ENTINE, ABOUT 1490 
King (YU Shén Wang) and the Lion Spirit 


Shih Shén Wang). There should be 
ten of these Spirit Kings. The full number 
appear at Kung Hsien in Honan, and on a 
stele in the Cernuscht Museum. These of 
course suggest the ten Buddhist Kings of 
India. \LAN PRIES1 


plates XX 


King 


\rs Asiatica, vol. Il, pp. 13-15 


XXV, XXVIII, XXIX-XXXVIII 


FIG, 2 


SIDE VIEW OF THI 


STROZZI CHAIR” 


proclaimed” on the title-page of the 

logue ‘“‘as the most distinguished gem tl 
has ever adorned the annals of 
he title-page went on to state that withu 
would “be found a repast for the 
Literature and the Fine Arts, of which bi 
gone days furnish no previous example, anc 
in vain to contemplate it 1 


Lovers o 


it would be 


come loda\ nowevel! iS We 


times to 
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, 
r* 7] 114 nnalis ol ICtIONs 
, 
we see That this prophecy was very far tron 
141} ] j | 
p) iWiited Horace W alpole Was Indeed 
mioneer among collectors “in snatching 
rom 1 epred ms of time the flew re 
en - f th | +} 
14 Mens ¢ Tne Class YeS LT1¢ 
| } 
res xothic halls and cathedral 
the middle but 
t ( cS the Middie ages ul 


he nineteenth century saw the formation of 
nany great collections that rivaled and sur- 
| contents of Strawberry 


{ tSSical 


these great collections was 


carving of the medallion (figs. 3 and 4) sur- 


mounting the back. Another chair of excep- 


tional interest and almost 
fifteenth-century 


as rare as the 
Strozzi. stool was the 

Gothic chair (figs. 5 and 6) with semicircu- 
lar seat and back, from the Church of San 


Orso, in the Val d’Aosta 
pleasure that the Museum announces the 


It is with great 


m of these two chairs, which are 


\cces- 


ACQUISILK 
now on view in the Room of Recent 
sions 


Phe “Strozzi chair’! is an elaborate form 





FIG. 3. DETAIL FROM THE FRONT O} 
THE “STROZZI CHAIR” 

importance th: 

the late Dr \lbert 


Figdor and now being dispersed in a series 


outstanding 
formed in Vienna by 


of auctions, of which the first occurred last 


val and Renaissance furniture 
included in the first sale, constitute 
celebrated 


this section the gem was un- 


haps the most feature of the 
collection. In 
doubted] 


unique example of a fifteenth-centur) 


the famous “Strozzi chat 

lus- 
can sgabello, or stool, with a narrow, high 
back (figs. 1 and 2). The chair is notable not 
only for its provenance and rarity, but also 


for its beautiful design and for the exquisite 


DETAIL FROM THE BACK OF 


FIG. 4. 
THE ‘‘STROZZI CHAIR” 


of the simple tvpe of stool having three or 
four straddling legs with a round or square 
seal that was in common use tor centuries 1n 
The addition of 
the tall slender back terminating 1n a richly 
carved medallion, the carefully shaped seat, 
and the inlay on the legs, seat, and back 


“Strozzt chair’ was 1n- 


houses of the middle class 


suggest that the 
tended for a palatial interior, as was indeed 


the case. The chair was acquired by Dr 


Figdor from the Strozzi Palace in Florence, 
and it is highly probable that the chair 

certainly made for a member of the Strozz! 
family—was destined for use in the famous 


H., 57% in 
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palace, commissioned by Filippo Strozzi, of 
which the building was begun on the six- 
teenth of July, 1489, from the plans of 
Benedetto da Maiano, and completed by 
Simone Pollaiuolo, called I] Cronaca, who 
succeeded Benedetto as architect after 1 {Ol. 

That the chair was made for a member ot 
the Strozzi tamily is evident from the arms 
on the front and back of the carved medal- 
lion. [he shield on the front, with the falcon 
crest and mantling (fig. 3), resembles the 
reverse of the medal of Filippo Strozzi by 
Niccolo Fiorentino. The medal is not dated 





FlGS. 5 ANDO. CHAIR, NORTH ITALIAN 


THE CHURCH OF SAN ORS‘ 


but represents Filippo, who died in 1491 
well advanced in vears. The date generall\ 
accepted for the chair is about 1490; the 
family tradition that the chair is the work 
of Benedetto da Maiano is less credible 
There is no direct evidence to connect 
Benedetto with the chair; in fact, it could 
have been the work of any one of the many 
craftsmen of superlative ability with whom 
Florence was blessed at this period 

\s one might expect in the case of a chair 
of this sumptuous character, the material 
emploved ts walnut, to which time has given 
a beautiful, bronze-like patina. On the carv- 
Ing, traces still remain of the gilding which 
added originally to the splendid effect of the 


chair. A small section of the crescent-shaps 
ornament surrounding the medallion 
missing, and there are a few repairs here and 
elsewhere on the chair; but on the whole thi 
condition 1s remarkably pure. References to 
the piece are numerous in the literature of 
furniture. The bibliography published in 
the kigdor Catalogue lists nine items, to 
which many others that have appeared 
since the publication of the catalogue might 
now be added 

Although closely related in date, the se 
ond chair purchased by the Museum from 





PIEDMONT, V CENTURY ORIGINALLY 


) IN THE VAL D AOSTA 


the kigdor Collection is widely separ 
from the “Strozzi chair” in point of styl 
since the chair from the Val d’Aost 
distinctly Gothic in ornament 


Florentine chair 1s representative o 


Renaissance stvle Inspired DV the ent 
asm for classical antiquit lhroughout 
fifteenth century in northern Ital Got} 
tradition persisted in durniture design 
either unmodified or in combination w 
elements reflecting the new classical 


ihe Figdor chair? from the Church of S 


Orso 1s a Magnificent example of Piedn 
furniture of the fifteenth centur' n 
Gothic stvle. The ort 


UI pine, n 2s In 








IHE ME 


TIN OF 


prises Gothic tracet animals, and human 

heads, and half figures holding coats ol 

} shield displays a cross—of the 
Savi 1d the other, a bend 

ris practically in untouched con 


tion. Of the same period and similar in 
the Blumenthal Colles 
Iwo chairs 
rcular, but of quite ditferent design, have 
still in the Church 


as bein 


San Orso in Aosta. The 


| 
been published on 
veral occasn > ) 


notable and rar 
Italian 
furniture 


JOSEPH BRECK 


specimen ol 


( oth 


\ RECENTLY 
ACOUIRED 

IERRA COTTA 
STATUETTI 


\ statuette shown 
this month in_ the 
Room — ot 

\ccessions (figs. 1 


Is an important 


| 
iddition to the Mu- 
Lt lection Ol 
lterracottas lwo 
Views ol 

fieure hold 
Ine a pigeon, eacn 


mold and 
shghtly in 


made in 


irving 


ike 


PiGs. 1. DETALM. i 
GREEK, LATE 
pose and 


$1IZe@, ale 


| back. The top is finished 


joined back to 
with the lip of an alabastron, but the statu- 
container by a 


made useless as a 


rectangular slot in 
tilation in firing. The 
hed 


break below the knees. Otherwise it has not 


ette 1s 
the plinth for ven- 
head has been broken 
there is another 


and 


otf and reattac 
deteriorated except for the partial loss ot 
its paint. The color that remains is red and 


is pre served on the mouth 


of the vase, on 
and on 


all over the surface ex 


the lips of both faces, on the chiton 
the plinth, in fact 
cept on the flesh and hair, and on the birds 


The lower fragment was separated from the 


likewise semi- 


Figdor chair has 





IERRACOTTA STATUETTE 
VI CENTURY B.( 


] 
care, the figure presents either face to the 
to be described first. The 
advanced; she wears a <¢ 
makes a 
waist. Her hair is arranged in caretul waves 
OVeT het 


period 
ton in a firm grip which draws the material 


der fig 


TFROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


rest in antiquity, and tor some reason its 


color has suffered less, being so well pre- 


: the gorgeous original 


served as to product 
etfect 

Where the stat 
actly known, but 
western Sicily The tvpe 
being found at 


(sreece propet \sia Minor and the Islands 


Uette Was found 1s not ex- 


probably comes from 
distri- 


is widel 


buted Various sites in 


and Italy,’ as well as in Carthage and 
Sicily. But the fact that these statuettes 
dre numerous In 
Rhodian and Phoe- 
nician tombs and 


sanctuaries has led 
to their being as- 
signed to an lonian, 
perhaps  Rhodian 
fabric. With regard 
to the identity of the 
igure pig- 
attribute 


of the love goddess 


as the 
eon is an 
in Oriental religions 
and is associated 
with Aphrodite by 
the Greeks, the stat- 
uctte 


may repre- 


sent the goddess her- 


self o1 votar\ 
bringing her an ap- 
propriate gitt. A 


comparison of our 


with others 


series shows 


it to be the finest 


vet known 


two sides are 


\s the 


spectator, and figure 2 1s chosen at random 


divinitv, or Wo- 


man, stands with her left foot slightly 


ton which falls 





and its deep overfold 
folds at her 


unbelted to her feet 
pattern of stacked 


forehead, in the fashion of the 


Her right hand gathers up her chr 


into a pattern of folds, sheathing her thigh 


Albizzati, op. cit., p. 1 
See provenances list 
irlichen Terrakotten, vol. I, p. 41 








ard 


ute 


ms 
ted 
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The gesture trees her foot to take a Step 


but she lets the left side of her skirt drag on 


the plinth, 


who trail their chitons” in the Hymn to the 


Delian \pe lo. 


on her left hand. Figure 4 varies the pose 


in the manner of the ‘‘lonians 


The pigeon 1s tamely seated 


developed phase of the type. The face 1s 
particularly delicate, the effect of the whole 
is large and sculptural. It does not suffer by 
comparison with contemporary bronzes 
\mong the few standing female statues 


which have survived from archaic lonian 





FIGS. 2 }- 


of the right hand, which ts raised to the 
pigeon’s neck in a gesture like a caress, 1m- 
parting a slightly more intimate grace to 
this aspect of the figure. Her chiton falls 
sheer to her feet with one broad fold down 
the front. The comparative freedom of the 
pose and the treatment of the drapery, with 
the modeling of the shoulders and breasts 
indicated under it, place the statuette in a 


* Aptly quoted by Késter, Albizzati, et al 


TERRACOTTA STATUETTE, 


GREEK, LATE Vi CEN] RY B.¢ 


art, the closest parallel offered by monu 
Aphrodite trom 
which Michon 
has compared with the terracotta figures 


\s to its date, the rendering of the 


mental sculpture is) the 


Klazomenal in the Louvre 


draper\ 


associates 10 W ith the earl re d-tigured Vases 


and the later Akropolis Maidens, in the 
closing decades of the sixth century B.« 
| ] ] r ) a “ 
| rT S q 10 
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loved in fava \sS) Coomaraswam Sa) 
roup  preses | lhe Javanese shadow tigures are handled 
erp Vor ( es e | I Will reverenes na ndeed the shadow 
play is much more than an amusement, tt ts 
CLHRI NE ALEXANDER aritual performed in honour of the ancestors 
( Whose spirit ure represented 
1 the leather puppets \bove two of the 


INDIAN AND INDONESIAN TEX- scenes s written the name of the story trom 
I] } q AN) \l} | \| WORK Which the are taken (11g. 2 LT here are two 


other batiks, a ain Kapala (square head- 


1 TY T ' ‘ } 7 ; 7 4 | | ’ ‘ 

One of the Most pleasing 1a 4 racteris piece)? of Central Javanese workmanship ot 
t ris practised on the tsiand ol the nineteenth centul nd a silk slendans 

{ CINY textiles | [Nhe Dalik hong HYreast cloln Worn t Women Made 





bie I. DETAIL FROM IKAT COTTON, ISLAND 


OF SUMBA, LATE XIX CENTURY 


process (Wax-resist pattern dveing), an art) in Bali or Sumatra, possibly in the late 
which was formerly practised in the home — eighteenth centur 
with great skill and patience. Among the Three of the other pieces are zkat cottons 
new textiles recently added to the Museum — woven in the late nineteenth century on 
collection by purchase are three batik — the island of Sumba, east of Java. Accord- 
sarongs (skirt materials) of the early nine ing to Daniel Reéal, “ The threads which are 
teenth century, two made in Java,! the to be used for this weaving are previousl\ 
third made either in Java or Bali? This dved and the parts which must not take 
last has a wide border at one end decorated the dve are protected by means of liga- 
with scrolls, birds, butterflies, and fantasti tures most often the fibres of palm 
leaves. The rest of the piece is divided by leaves. It is a very delicate work, especially 
narrow decorative bands into forty-eight — since it is necessary to calculate carefully 
rectangles, each reproducing a scene from — the spaces to be left according to the design 
the Javanese shadow play S Phe shadow to be executed.”’? Characteristic motives ol 
theater (wavang) with its grotesque puppets — this work at Sumba are highly stvlized ant 
of colored hide, so widespread throughout = mals and human beings (fig. 1). Sometimes 
the Near and Far East, is particularly be 
: History ot | lan ar Indonesian Art, p. 211 
By Albizzatiin his ar Xk oO. 30.88.5. 35 In. squar 
\ . 88.2, 3. Approximate w. 44 \cc. no, 30.88.06. W. 18'2 1 of 
S4 ' \ NOS os Ss 0) 
\ QR \ 44 S4 i lissus des Ir sneer s 
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the weft threads are also dved, making a 
double kat, known as a patola. An ex: mple 
of this rs the ninth of the new pieces, woven 
possibly at Bali in the nineteenth centers 
Various pieces of Indian and _ epcall 
metalwork have also been recently pur- 
hased by the Meseum. Among them are 


\ 
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FIG. 2 DETAIL FROM BATIK FROM JAVA ¢ 


top of the ha 
mentéd with < 
(thunderbolts) 


three bells are 


SEUM OF 


nace wm each case 


i trsula 
The na 


I va 
Loppe a 


by what is_ probably 


resent a stupa, 


Section Of a 


eS 4” 


EARLY XIX CENTURY 


six bronze bells® said to have been found in 
Java. Three of them are almost identical 
with the bells accidentally dug up in Sra 


Moch in Cambodia in 1921, which formed 


part of the complete furnishings of a Bud- 


dhist altar. The stvle is one which was com- 


t 


mon the length and breadth of the Buddhist 


world about the eleventh century The 


Acc. no. 30.88.4. W. 33 in.; 1. 96in 


\cc. nos. 30.87. 2-7. Approximate w. 2 


\rts et archéologie Khmers, vol. I, p. 220 


and by 


wae as. 


ARI 


made up 


ndles of 


intended 


what m; 





IS 
ol 


the 


by a half 


R BALI 
Javanese bells extre n 
pared with the work of the nint 
but it has certa S I 
which well accords w he rel 
tion of the objects 
There is also an iron pigeon w 
outlined in thin gold and silver inl 
decoration 1s in the Mughal s 
eighteenth century. The bir 
Persian manufacture, dates poss 
the late eighteenth centur 
los—EPH M 
Acc. m s Hos 


Li 


) 


ora 


vayras 


ther 


vajra 


rep 
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r 
STLKS 

| X WLIO Ol emobdroidered 

7 ] } lt 
( “s ( SILKS ¢ the elgnteentn ( 
iry trom the Museum collection, which 
17 . + 

pened Gallery H 19 on October 12 and 
ont ro | ! S, 1931, reflects 

‘ ste oO } ge which subordinated 
I I DS ae ( 1d rep] ced mayes 
nd pomp Wi TAC nd cleg nce The 
rand manner pre us era has de 
ry t nil » th { 1d 7 ] 
parted and in the fleld of ornament as well 

that of manners reduction of scale ob 

ns. The great fruit and floral motives of 

preceding generation, extravagant 1 

SIZ rich in color, resolve in_ the 
elon er a ent t nto } n alist ( 
ower rm. Constantly dimini oO 

| 1 ’ 
scale nd in colors both delicate and 
brilliant, this motive appears in sprays 
: +} sail laa = lied b 
We S 1d ParTiands ACCOMPAN ec I 
4 shy ’ ) } | T } 
oOating ribbons, tlowering baskets, doves 


| 
attributes ol ; 


] r 
ind gallant. Late in the century a roval 
caprice for sylvan life introduced into 1 
design certain rustic features, and in thi 


field of 


nd garden, rendered however in 


decoration appear motives of farm 


terms ol 


the utmost sophistication. 


Embroidery had long been recorded 


imong the luxurious arts in France. Num- 


workers in this craft are noted in 


erous 


Paris of the thirteenth century. They were 


great houses and to the service 

t ghout the succeeding cen- 
uries, and though much of the early work 
1 to the use of the church 


needlework was also utilized for purposes 


other than ecclesiastical. By the eighteenth 


| | | 
embdroider\ I 





century secular iad gained 
enormously in importance and formed an 


essential part of the decoration of an ex 


travagant and luxurious court. It was not 
confined to feminine apparel alone, but 


was lavishly applied to masculine costume 
as well. In an age of the courtier, coats and 
Gold 


! 
silk in 


were richly embroidered 


Waistcoats 


and silver were combined with 


vchrome tints and, upon occasion, with 


costumes of great magnilti- 
coat of the 


marriage LO 


jewels to create 
Grand 
Mari 


as embroidered in gold 


cence. The wedding 


upon his 


Dauphin 


Joséphe of Saxony w 


LTROPOLITAN Ml 


George Blumenthal 


and pearls rot the royal 


coaches was ornamented with 
needlework 
[he embroiderer himself held a position 


In Many cases, 


His name 
archives. An ap- 


not unimportant 
as survived in French 


aside from 


pointment to a roval household 
s distinction, carried with it certain per- 


quisites as well; thus |’ Herminot, “brodeur 
Majesté,” in) 1003 


the gift of lodgings in the Louvre. In the 


ic l accorded 


Was 


eighteenth century, two members of the 
Saint-Aubin family, father and son, were 
embroiderers to the king. Rivet, in 1769 


lrumeau, shortly 
Mme 


was working at Versailles 


after, Was engaged with an order for 


1779, upon the assemblage of the chevaliers 


king’s order 
for throne hangings, amounting to an enor- 


mous sum 


\mong the examples shown tn the pres- 


» » \ ] 
pleces ot roval 


\ costume 


. } . 
ent exhibition are certain 


ownership, if tradition be true 


of heavy silk, embroidered in a floral design 
n colors and gold and silver thread, 
Marie Antoinette 


satin coat,? ornamented 


is said 
to have been owned by 


{1 a small white 


with needlework medallions outlined in gold 
and silver, formed part of the wardrobe of 
1 Dauphin. The 
detail of a waistcoat so charming in design 
and that it well have 
eraced the wardrobe ot 
delightful 
with sickle and basket, contemplating an 
equally delightful wheelbarrow filled with 


illustration shows a 


execution might 
a roval personage. 


It portrays a feminine figure 


glorified garden products. Ornamental in- 
sects and flowerpots enhance the scene, and 
every buttonhole has its flower. It 1s worked 
in the most delicate port de chainette, a 
stitch characteristic of these embroideries 
colors. Two. skirt 


and in the softest of 


panels show a variation of the pastoral 
theme—cocks, hens, and chickens of aristo- 
cratic mien—surmounted by architectural 


Other ex- 
distinction include a w 


balustrades with flowering urns 


1 
vite silk 


amples of 


* Contained in a Garde-robe d 1 reine, bound 


cos- 


parchment sheets containing samples of the 
tumes of Marie Antoinette, is a fragment of 
te taffeta embroidered in tiny floral sprigs 


Lent from the collection of the late Mrs 


elaborate 
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royal waistcoat embroidered heavily in gold, a JAPANESE BUDDHISTIC ART Ol 
orate wide silk banding with marching figures in THE EIGHTH CENTURY 
medallion form, a fragment designed with In entertaining contrast to the Impressivi 

ition floral sheaves tied with flowering garlands, Chinese stele described elsewhere in this 
AS€s, and a sash worked in gold and silk and JULLETIN 1s the minute but bristling-with- 
dp- decorated with small pictorial insets interest Monument of Japanese civilization 
from The painted silks owe their origin in all of the eighth century, shown this month in 
per- probability to the taste for chinese art the Room of Recent Accessions—a small 
deur which was so wide spread in France during wooden stupa in the shape of a miniature 
rded the eighteenth century. The fashion was pagoda (fig. 1 oift of the late Benjamin 
the introduced into the court of Louis XIV by = Strong, through the kindness of his son 
the Oriental embassies, and under the general Philip Grandin Strong. The stupa and thi 
Vere 
700, a P Y 

rtly ‘ 4° [atx 
Ime : & ‘a! 
) In 
1ers 
‘der 
1Or- 
res- 
Val 

me 

ign 

aid 

Le. 

ted 

old 

of 

a 

ion 

ve 

oe, 

ire DETAIL OF EMBROIDERED WAISTCOAT, PERIOD OF LOUIS XVI 

an 

th name of chinotserte became a dominant in- — Buddhist prayer roll which it inclosed as 
in- fluence for over a century. Little remains of | sume a significant place in the Japanes 
nd the Chinese fabrics recorded in eighteenth- collections, because they give us for tl 
ed century inventories, but the French work is _ first time eighth-century pieces which can 


a not so rare. It does not depart too widely — be accurately so dated with comparativel 


15, from the original model and generally little dependence on stylistic reasoning. The 
rt retains as its motive the meandering floral dating 1s established largely by history, 
al branch in clear porcelain-like colors. Fabrics = which provides definite information about 
O- so decorated were used for costumes and the origin of The One Million Stupas 
al their linings, for bed and wall hangings, for Hvakuman-t6), of which some thousands 
X- overmantels, and even—in a later period have been preserved and may still be seen 
Ik for window shades. Whatever their adapta- in the temples of Japan.? Four or five hav: 
1d tion, however, and in whatever period they — found their way into museums in this coun 
s- may have been used, they possess decora- — try and several are in the British Museum 
of tive elements to a high degree, rendered in) With these numerous and unmistakable 
. a manner peculiarly French Acc. no. 30.47 Az h. 8 
FRANCES LITTLE. Principally in Horyt-ji, at N 
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remnants of the famous Hvakuman-to for 
comparison, it is not difficult to fit our 
stupa into its place in that group 


Ihe history of the 


Hvakuman-t6 1n- 


volves some colorful and rather scandalous 


episodes in the life of the | mpress Koken 


whose father, the Emperor Sh6mu, having 


no son, abdicated in his daughter's favor in 


July, 749.8 Japanese history furnished ni 





pn 
+ 

= 
= 





FIG. I 
SHAPE OF A MINIATURE PAGODA 


JAPANESE STUPA IN THI 


precedent for such a step and the annals are 
silent as to the motive that inspired him, 
though it 1s thought that he was influenced 
both by Buddhist propagandists and by the 
powerful Fujiwara family, who wished to 
see a lady of their own lineage on the 
throne. KOken’'s parents had been devoted 
and even fanatical followers of Buddhism 
and Shomu, at his abdication, had com- 
pletely renounced the world. KOken_ in- 
herited her mother’s romantic religious na- 
ture, but in her case it seems often to have 


Captain F. Brinkley, History of the Japanes« 


) ' 
| eopie, pp. 192-199 


) 


degenerated into a passion more elementary 
than religious ecstasy. Several vears after 
she was made empress, her haison with the 
erand councilor, Fujiwara no Nakamaro, 
became the most scandalous atfair in the 
whole history of the Yamato sovereigns, but 
Koken paving litthe heed to the ZOSSIp 
about her, continued to advance the posi- 
tion and prestige of her favorite. When oppo- 
sition became too marked, she removed 
interfer- 


from office those who were 


ing. In August, 758, Koken nominally abdi- 
cated in favor of the Crown Prince, Junnin 
but she was still in fact the active head of 
the government. For a time her infatuation 
for Nakamaro continued and she lavished 
both material and titular favors on him un- 
ceasinely. Then without warning she took 
the vows of a nun, and transterred her 
affection to the priest, Yuge no Dokvo 
Nakamaro, thus flouted, instigated a revolt 
but the nun, now wholly inimical to her first 
love, promptly and thoroughly put down 
the rebellion—the heads of Nakamaro, his 
wife, his children, and thirty-four of his 
closest followers were despatched to Nara 
\t this point, the Crown Prince, Junnin 
who owed his position largely to Naka- 
maro, and who had never looked with favor 
upon Dodkvo, was charged by Koken with 
being in collusion with Nakamaro. He was 
dethroned and sent into exile, and was later 
killed when he attempted to escape 

KOken again ascended the throne in 705 
under the name of Shotoku, and Ddkv6 
was carried along on the crest of her favor 
for the remainder of her rule. The period 
from 765 until the death of the Empress in 
770 was one of extravagance and pomp 
with Dokvo constantly advancing in power 
until he finally conceived the ambition of 
ascending the throne, an ambition which he 
might easily have realized had the Empress 
lived another vear 

The history of the Hvakuman-t6, how- 
ever, turns us back to the vear 764, when 
the ill-fated Nakamaro and his family and 
followers lost their lives. KGken, either be- 
cause of genuine grief over her savage re- 
venge, or to conciliate the gods for her un- 
wonted sacrifice of lives, ordered one million 
small wooden stupas to be made, and a 
million Buddhist amulets or prayer rolls to 
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be printed and inclosed in the stupas.* The 
order was completed in 770, shortly before 
her death, and she distributed the stupas 
among the ten principal Buddhist temples 
in Japan. It is said that Héryé-ji, in Nara, 
alone preserved the gift, and still has about 
forty thousand of the stupas. Those which 
are to be found outside of Hdrvi-ji proba- 
bly belong to the group of three thousand 
which were presented to contributors by 
the temple, when raising a fund in 1908, 
The appeal for contributions stated: “First 
class pagodas are presented to contributors 
ol 35 ven; second class to those of 25 yen; 
third class to those of 20 ven; and fourth 
class to those of 15 ven.”’ The word “‘class”’ 


temporaries are actually the oldest surviv- 
ing specimens of printed texts an the world.’ 
rhe art of block printing, which has always 
been rightfully attributed to China, was 
introduced into Japan much earlier than 
the eighth century, but in neither country 
has any example beer_preserved which an- 
tedates these dh , Sir Aurel Stein 
found, in his ¢ hions*at Tun Huang 
(Chinese Turk ) in 1907, a number of 
woodcuts, one dated 808, which is the 
earliest. example of Chinese block printing 
known. ur prayer roll, therefore, takes on 
additional and independent interest as its 
genetic relationship to modern typography 
thus comes to light. PAULINE SIMMONS 





FIG. 2. BUDDHIST PRAYE 


refers to the condition of the objects.6 We 
should imagine that our pagoda belonged 
possibly to the second class, since it Is in 
amazingly good condition, considering the 
span of eleven hundred odd vears which it 
has compassed. 

Scant attention has been paid so far to 
the praver roll (fig. 2), which is, on the 
whole, of greater importance than the 
stupa which inclosed it.6 Each of the million 
praver rolls had printed on it one of the four 
dharanis selected from the Buddhist Sitra, 
Mu-ku jo-ko dai-da-ra-ni kyo (in Chinese. 
Wou-keou-tsing-koung-ta-t o-lo-ni-king). The 
dharani in this case is entitled /ishin- 
m, but being a Chinese transliteration of 
mystic svllables and formulae in Sanskrit, it 
is not translatable. The importance of the 
roll is not, however, dependent on the con- 
tent of the dharani; we are interested rather 
In the fact that this praver roll and its con- 


‘ Thid., p. 404 
Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Tomita of 
the Boston Museum for the facts concerning the 
recent history of these stupas 
* Acc. no. 30.47 B; h. 214 in.; | +, In 


R ROLL, VIII CENTURY 


PHOTOGRAPH Y—PRESAGE ANID 
PRACTICE 

Migne’s Dictionnaire des musées (volume 
IV of his Encyclopédie théologique) is not 
light reading, but it has certain points of 
departure for random meditations in vari- 
ous fields. Those who are interested in 
photography, for instance, and in its place 
in archaeology, not to mention museolog\ 
may find food for thought as close-knit or 
as inconsequential as they wish, in the 
“Notions sur la photographie” which Mon 
sieur l’abbé appended to his dictionary tn 
1555. 

These notes were culled from the report 
of M. Arago to the Chamber of Deputies 
in Paris in 1839, presenting for recognition 
the claims of Daguerre and his colleague 
Niepce, as inventors of a process beneficial 
to the arts and sciences. So strong were 
these claims or so eloquent the report 
which was presented as well to the Acade- 


Laurence Binyon, Catalogue of Japanese and 
Chinese Woodcuts in_ the British Museum 


Introduction, p. x 
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mit ] ences, that Dag lerre Was ap 
pointed an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and he and the heirs of Niepce were voted 

n ani {6,000 and 4 OOO Trancs respec- 
vel Ol onc 1 } the process be 
mmunicated to the Academie 


report consists ol 


are by M \rago 






much against his wil vs, because the 
nve r had pleaded s« throat and tim) 
d when urged to make his own state 


the champion of the new inven 


t times concerning the 
j 


to science and 


} 
LT1ION Waxes eloquent a 
lal Value ol th 


archaeolog One 


c Process 
passage 1s ol especial 
Interest to tho 
plaved by photography in the 
modern museum. 

M \rago calls 
photography 


to the great 
might have 


attention 
service which 
rendered to the archaeologists who accom- 
panied Napoleon’s | 


1799, 
/ 


eyptian campaign in 
and bewails the lack of “faithful cop 
number of svmbolic pictures 


e Arabs 


les of a good 


which, through the cupidity of th 





nd re \ ) certain explorers 
have be learned world for 
evel [he champion’s prophetic instinct 
might well be gratified by the work of the 


Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian Expe- 


dition today 


which not onl\ 


bi rf h 


photographs 
every discovery, for record and as an 
aid in possible reconstruction, but records 
as well the methods and the progress Of ex- 
cavation. It is to be doubted whether M 
\rago even ’ 


} 1 
rendered by 


Imagined such service as 1S 
through the glass 


in galle [- 


transparent 


photography 
positives exhibited in the | 
the Museum 
photographs relate the collections there dis- 
plaved to the field of Egyptian ar- 
both by showing additional ex- 
and by presenting 


as architecture, 


gy pti 
les Ol I hese 
wider 
( haeology, 
amples for comparison 
whole phases of art, such 
Museum collections cannot show 
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iccurate Sc 
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means for lentific and ar- 
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\rago tactfully re- 
understand 


chaeological record, M 


“Evervone will also 


marked 
that the 


economy, 


new process ts distinguished for 
a sort of merit which, it might be 
said in passing, rarely goes with perfection 
yf production in the arts.’’ Looking back to 
a time when woodcuts, engravings, or paint- 
means of reproduction 


were the onl 


were necessarily limited in number and 


Ings 
and 
comparatively high in price, it 1s of espe- 
cial interest to the number of 
purposes for which photography 1s used in 
the Metropolitan Museum. For almost 
every object the photographic card is now 


consider 


! 
ut nsidered 


cataloguing; there 1s a photographic record 


essential in accessioning and 
card for use in ordering at the Sales Desk: 
also lantern 
And so 


‘distinguished for economy” has this proc- 


and in many cases there are 
slides and photographic postcards 
ess proved, that the prints and postcards 


at prices which have carried 


be sold 


can 
accurate records of objects of art far be- 
yond the limits of M. Arago’s “learned 
world.” [The twenty-five vears since the 


Museum's Division was ot 


ganized h 


Photograph 
‘n this work grow from an 


] 
Integral 


ave set 
experiment to an part of Museum 


routine. It has played the leading part in 
making Museum reproductions tn ef 


the 


| 

fect an 
extension Mu- 
seum familiar to thousands who cannot visit 
it and 
teachers and students. 


color photography has 


service which renders 


which seeks especially to serve 


The progress ol 
carried the value of this service still farther 
The Museum 


color reproductions, has 


to make 1ts 


although unable 
own published 
freely from its collections both in postcards 
and in larger prints. The possibilities of this 
process in recording accuracy of color as 
well as exactness of line would be sufficient 
to evoke notes at least as long as M. \rago’s 
in 1839—and ninety-one years more will no 
doubt show that the speculationsof 1930 have 
fallen no less short than his of the reality 


MARGARET R. SCHERER 
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ACCESSIONS 


LocaTION OF LiBRARY Facitities. The 
reading room of the Library, which has 
occupied temporary quarters in Gallery 
B 41, is again located in the Library. The 
photograph collection will, for the present, 
be found in the room of the Extension Divi- 
sion, In the basement of Wing H 


A CHANGE IN THE Museum's TELEPHONI 
NuMBER. On December 16 a change in the 
telephone number of the Museum and that 
of The Cloisters goes into effect. The new 
number of the Museum will be Rhinelander 
4-7090, instead of Rhinelander 7690; that 
of The Cloisters, Washington Heights 
instead of Washington Heights 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 20, 1930, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected to the Corpora- 
tion: BeNneractor, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; FELLOows IN Perpeturtry, Brad- 
ish G. Johnson, Cyrus Field Judson, Mrs 
Frederica R. Landon, Miss Brenda Lobdell 
and Ernest Stauffen, Jr. 

he following persons were elected to the 
classes of annual membership designated 
FELLowsHIP Membper, Mrs. Cecelia G 
Wvckoff; Sustaininc MEMBERS, Miss 
Dorothy Adler, Mrs. ]. Bardach, Mrs. ]. R 
Berkson, Mrs. H. C. Brvan, Mrs. Leo A 
Bryson, Mrs. Edwin N. Clark, Newcomb 
Cleveland, Mrs. Joseph J. Corn, Gerald 
Deakin, William J. Donovan, Miss Mat 
jorie Dowling, Mrs. Grenville T. Emmet, 
August Robert Ermisch, Mrs. David 
Thomas Evans, Mrs. Oliver D. Filley, Emil 
Fischl, Mrs. J. B. Foster, Mrs. Edward 
Frantz, Paul G. Friedmann, William Gins- 
berg, Mrs. Charles Goldman, Miss Mav A 
K. Gorham, Edward H. Green, Mrs. Angela 


AND NOTES 


E. Hagen, Mrs. Sherman R. Hall, Mrs. John 
Heine, Miss Teresa Jackson, Miss Frances 
Kass, Mrs. Stephen W. Kellogg, Mrs. G 
Krakaur, Miss Ruth H. Lennox, Mrs. Fritz 
Lindenmeyr, Mrs. Monte London, Mrs. | 
Lustig Miss Dorothy | Mallette, Mrs. ( 
Mead, Miss Amy F. Mills, Mrs 
George E. Moore, Mrs. Shepard Morgan 
Mrs. W. R. Putnam, Mrs. William D 
Reed, Mrs. Mary Craig Rice, Mrs. Moritz 
Roos, Leo E. A. Saidla, John H. Semon 
Miss Evelyn Simon, Arthur N. Starin, Mrs 
B. Taft, Mrs. Lucy Cotton Thomas, Mrs 
Louis J. Van Orden, Mrs. Barnes Williams 
MEMBERS were elected to 


Barry 


\NNUAI 
number of 438. 


PHeE Starr. Masao Ishizawa, who is 
graduate of the Tokyo Imperial Univer 
sitv, has been appointed to the position of 
\ssistant in the Department of Far Eastern 
\rt. 

For the remainder of the season Katha- 
rine B. Neilson will give the gallery talks at 
three o'clock on Saturday, taking the plac 
ol Roberta Vi Fansler, who has. been 
granted leave of absence. Miss Neilson 

] 


will also, during Mrs. Fansler’s absenc« 


take her place as one ot the ré cular Muse um 
Instructors 
In recognition of her services to archaeol 


ry Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator of the 


og 
Department of Classical Art, ha 
elected a Corresponding Member of the 


s been 


Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis 
van de Antieke Beschaving (Society for th 
Promotion of the Knowledge of Ancient 
Civilization) of Holland and of the Fonda 
tion Archéologique de Universite 
Bruxelles 

At the recent Golden Anniversar 
bration held by The Photographers’ Ass 
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ition of Ameri Milwaukee, the three 
sub ( S subpn ed | | Gward \i \] Mi 
( n pnotogt pher Wer ccepted Tor exh 
biti \ll of these were photographed from 
oObvrTect tne Vii Se im coll ( Ons the por 
trait « By i Narcisa Baranan le Gro1co 
‘ Go detail of a marble sculp 
Ire lhe P nthers, by (Georges Giardet; and 
sult of sixteenth-century armor by the 
German smith, Kunz Lochner. [The photo 
eraph of the suit of armor, which shows 
with splendid clarity all the exquisite deli- 
( of the etched bands and the strong 
curves of the steel surfaces, 1s especially 


noteworthy for its technical excellence. It 


vas rther honored by being selected for 
the traveling exhibit of the association 
LECTURES IN DENVER ON EGYPTIAN ARI 


In connection with the exhibition of copies 
of Egyptian wall paintings on loan at th 
Denver Art Museum during the month o 
September through the courtesy of the 


Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 


series of three lectures on Egyptian art was 
eiven by Ambrose’ Lansing \ssociate 
Curator in the Department of Egyptian 
Art and author of the scholarly and charm- 
ing catalogue of the exhibition as it was 
first shown in New York. The first lecture 
in the series was devoted to a survey of 
Egyptian art as a whole and an explanation 
of its underlying principles; the second, to a 
discussion of the conventions of Egyptian 
painting and drawing. In his third lecture 
Mr. Lansing supplemented his description 
of the paintings in the exhibition with a 
showing of the Museum cinema film, The 
Daily Life of the Egvptians—Ancient and 
Modern, in which many tasks are performed 
today as thev were 2.000 Vears ago 
STORY-HourRS FOR PHyYsICALLY HANDI 
CAPPED CHILDREN. [Twice during the vear 
in October and May 
crippled children come to the Museum. This 


crippled and helpless 
isan event long anticipated in their stav-at- 
home lives ride through park and bus 
streets, an illustrated storv by Anna Curtis 
Chandler, and “‘treasure hunting” in the 
galleries. One girl wrote after her visit, 


“Now | no longer see just a stone wall when 


| look out of my windows at home, but the 


rees and waves and beautiful colors | saw 
n the pictures at the art museum.” 

That the Museum has been able to ar- 
range these semiannual excursions each 
vear since 1919 Is due to the initiative of 
Adela J. Smith, M.D., Assistant Director 
of Health Education, Division of Physically 
Handicapped Children, and her assistants 
Her interest in these occasions and her 
understanding of their value for children 
shut away from many common pleasures 
have been characteristic of the spirit. in 
which the Board of Education has carried 
on its own fine work tor handicapped chil- 
dren. The helpless crippled children are 
brought to the Museum in automobiles, for 
many vears provided by a friend of the 
Museum; and the former Principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 6, Katherine Devereux 
Blake, and the present Principal, Emily 
Nosworthyv, have added greatly to the 
comtort of these visits by lending for each 
storv-hour bovs from the eighth-grade 
classes to push the wheel chairs. Their 
efficient and courteous assistance makes 
possible the “treasure hunting” in_ the 
galleries 

THE CAVALIER BY THOMAS DE KEYSER 
Through the bequest of Ogden Mills the 
Museum’s representation of seventeenth- 
century Dutch painters has received an 
addition in the portrait of a Cavalier! by 
Phomas de Kevser (1590-1007), an artist 
who was hitherto unrepresented in the 
collection 

Born in Amsterdam of a family of build- 
ers, de Kevser’s first training was in archr- 
tecture, but in his early twenties he turned 
to painting and for twenty vears made a 
good livelihood painting acceptable por- 
traits of the rich burghers of his time. He 


gave to his sitters a lively expression, an 


ease of manner, and an appearance of well- 
being which must have contributed to his 
success. But he was limited as a portravet 
of character and inevitably he was soon 
overshadowed by the rising power of his 
neighbor Rembrandt. He must be credited 
however, with one contribution to the de 
velopment of Dutch painting: that of cre- 
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ating within the compass of a small canvas 
a spacious composition in which full-length 
portrait figures take their place and retain 
the center Of interest. 

About 1640 Thomas de Keyser returned 
to the business of his family, which he car- 
ried on until 1654 when he sold out to his 


brother Pieter. Then again follows a period 


rider turns to the spectator. In both, the 
landscape 
secondary 
the horse and rider J. M.1 
EARLY ITALIAN PRINTS ON EXHIBITION 
On November 16 an exhibition of earl 
Italian prints and illustrated books, selecte 





THE CAVALIER BY 


of painting and it is from this later time 
that our portrait comes. It represents an 
elegant voung man riding a prancing horse; 
with him are dogs and a groom carrying a 
gun over his shoulder. Two thirds of the 
landscape are taken up with a cloudy sky 
against which the rider is silhouetted. The 
painting is similar to the portrait of Pieter 
Schout? in the Rijksmuseum, dated 1600 
in which the horse is seen in profile and the 


Thomas de Kevysers 


X XIN 


* Rudolf Olderbourg, 
latigkeit als Maler, pl 


THOMAS DE KEYSER 


from the collections in the 


Prints, will be opened in the print galleries 


| Tee +i] als 
De on View UNTI ea4ry 


Kk 39 and 40), to 


the month of January next. The prints and 


books shown were made in 


following 1470, that 1s, the period in [tahan 


graphic 


and ol the woodcutters who interpret 1 the 


designs of Raphael and [Titian 
With few exceptions the prints and ilu 
trations shown are the work of minor 


tists. most of whom are wholly anonymous 


though large in proportion, 1s 
i . r 1 
and the emphasis of detail 1s on 


ui 


Department o 


art before the rise ot Marcantoni 
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r cartons ot crackers 


marks ¢ 


and other foods and small articles. For at 


t a decade every advertising artist has 


possessed a well-thumbed copy of Ongania’s 
Venetian bor- 


book of reproductions of the 


so that many 


ves will be 


ders and initials a visitor who 
uses his « 


in the galleries the thick cream of 


BRONZE STATUE 


a bronze repro- 


REPRODUCTION OF A 


Ihe Museum has acquired 


bronze statue 


northern 


duction of the famous 


recently found in the sea _ ofl 


one of the best Greek statues ever 


well 


i uboea 
discovered. Its dramatic history 1s 
known. One day, four years ago, some fisher- 
men sailing their boats off Cape Artemision 
brought up in their nets a hand of bronze, 
and soon afterwards further tragments of 
[he importance of these objects be- 
ing apparent, arrangements were privatel\ 


arms 


LROPOLII 


AN MUSEUM OI 


ARI 


continue 


In September, 1928, the whole statue. 


) 
about © teet 8 inches high (2.02 m with 
inlv the arms gone, was recovered, and 
speedy export was planned. But the Greek 


police intervened in time and confiscated 
; 


Greek Government. Dur- 


+} 1) 


ure tor the 


lw WY 
ng the autumn of the same vear the Greek 
ithorities continued the exploration and 
found at a depth of 157 feet, about 760 
y ] 
vards from the shore, the wreck of a ship; 
also a horse and a voung rider. The statues 


had evidently been part of 


Nn ancient car- 
20 Which was being shipped trom Greece to 

\frica. The 
National Museum 
in Athens where they underwent a long proc- 


repairing 
h 


Rome or Constantinople or 


bronzes were sent to the 
ess of washing and The large 
1, [reed trom tl 


incrusted it 


Statue emerges e numerous 


shells which had 


Dest-preset ved 


as one of the 


t 


atues in existence 


eX- 


! 
Greek st 


There are practicall restorations, 


cep 


t few insignificant 
pieces here and there. The arms previousl) 
{ to the 


an impres 


fitt { 


, { 1 
found fitted 1 


¢ dd oreatly 


icel\ ANG 
We obtain from it 


composition 


1 and of stately n 


sion of strength ovement 
The period of the statue 1s easily deter- 
mined. [t 1s distinctly later than the Tvran- 
nicides (477-470 Bu as shown by the 
freer, less map-like rendering of the body 


( learl\ 


earlier than the Parthenon metopes 


precise; 
about contemporary Olympia 
sculptures (405—-457 B.c.) and the Ompha- 
los \pollo Probably a 
would be approximately right 

Since the attributes are 
titv of the 


obvious possibilities 


date a fOO B.¢ 
the iden- 
certain. The two 
are Poseidon and Zeus, 


Missing 
Statue 1s not 
brandishing the trident or the thunderbolt. 


First Poseidon was favored by archaeolo- 
Zeus, since the pose 


statuettes of Zeus 


recently 
extant 


Mists 


more 
occurs In many 
and also on coins of Messene which proba- 
bly reproduce the Zeus of Ageladas. But 
the are not identical; arm 1s 
more flexed in the statuettes and on the 


the right 


poses 
coins, and in the statue there 1s no trace of 
the eagle on the left hand. Moreover, the 
way the left hand is held, with fingers rather 
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if to slip into a thong, is perhaps more 
appropriate for hurling a long trident than 
for firmly grasping a thunderbolt—unless 
the latter was held not in the center but 
round one thick end 

The Greek Government sent a bronze 
reproduction of the statue to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Casts held this sum- 
mer in the Musées Royaux du Cinquante- 
naire in Brussels. Our example has been 
cast from the mold made for this occasion. 

G. M.A. R. 

CHRISTMAS AGAIN. Providing attractive 
solutions to the problems of the Christmas 
shopper has come of late vears to be a spe- 
cial feature of the Museum’s service to its 
friends, and this season the display of gifts 
and cards at the Information Desk includes 
an unusual variety of attractive remem- 
brances. [hose who prefer to shop by mail 
may have for the asking the little booklet of 
Christmas Suggestions, planned to assist 
them in their selection of gifts 

Unusual Christmas cards are something 
of a specialty of the Museum and there are 
many new subjects from which to choose. A 
group of six Italian drawings of the Renais- 
sance and of the seventeenth century, repro- 
duced in sepia, includes a_ sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Among the prints art 
reproductions of Madonnas by Diirer and 
Baroccio, an eighteenth-century Christmas 
Eve festival by Chodowiecki, and a Christ- 
mas dinner by Randolph Caldecott. Twelve 
winter scenes from Japanese and American 
paintings, and several cards in color help 
to make up a stock sufficiently diverse to 
please buyers of widely varying tastes 
Fach card is inscribed with a Christmas 
greeting, and is furnished with a matching 
envelope 

Colorprints, casts, photographs, books 
or a subscription to one of the Museum's 
three periodicals all these are acceptable 
gifts, and in most of these categories inter- 
esting new items are to be seen this vear. A 
collector or student of Americana could 
scarcely fail to be pleased with a copy of 
the Museum's first picture book—The 
American High Chest, in which the devel- 
opment of the high chest is illustrated by 
twenty full-page reproductions of impor- 


tant pieces in the Museum. Notes on Prints 
by William M. Ivins, Jr., is a book which 
will delight anyone who has the slightest 
interest in prints, and the informal, con 
versational comments on the ninety 


-Tou! 


prints illustrated, and on prints in general 
cannot fail to attract even the casual reader, 
For the lover of clas 


ate gilt is a reproduction 1n collotype of the 


sical art an appropri 


beautiful head from the Lansdowne stele, 
recently acquired by the Museum 
\ survey of the Museum's Christm 

wares would not be complete without men 
tion of the Calendar which takes on added 
significance this vear because its twelve 
pictures illustrate the French school of the 
nineteenth century exemplified in- the 
Havemeyer Collection. The subjects illus 


{ 


trated were described in detail in the Octo 
ber BULLETIN. The charming frame which 
serves as a setting for each month’s picture 


was drawn by |. M. Cleland. 


Examples of the Pre-[ncax 
published by the Museum in connection 
with the exhibition of Peruvian textile 
now on view in Gallery H 15, 1s a work 
of the first importance to students 
this field, since it 

chart of early Peruvian cultures by Dr 
Philip Ainsworth Means, here 
for the first time. Mr 
duction to the book, emphasizes the fact 
that its main purpose is to make available 


contains a chronological 





4 ; 
Breck, in 


; 


to students of ornament reproductions 
ancient Peruvian textiles. This is done by 
means of twenty-four full-page plates illus 
Museum collec- 


tion, many of them pieces of great rarit\ 


trating textiles from the 
Descriptive text is given for each plate, and 
the volume also contains a bibliogray 

The American High Chest,? a picture 
book with twenty full-page illustrations, 1s 
a recent publication which should be par 


lextiles: Examples of the Pr 
Chart ol 


Peruvian 
Incaic Period, with a Chronologic: 
Early Peruvian Cultures, by Philip Ainswort}! 


Means, and an Introduction by Joseph Breck 





New York, 1930 Quarto 28 pp. 24 pls 
map. Bound in paper, price $1.50; in cloth 
S2.00 

2 The American High Chest. New York, 19 
12mo. 4 pp. text, 201 P per Pr Soc 








Collection 


BULLETIN OF THE MI 


ticularly useful to students of the history of 
furniture and to decorators. The high chests 
llustrated show the development of thts 


from the carved oak chest 


to the elaborate 


orm of lurniture 
f the seventeenth centur\ 
scroll-topped chests of drawers which were 
produced in secona 
halt of the e1 

Writing in the BULLETIN of the opening 
t the exhibition ot Masterpieces of the Print 
In 1920, Mr 


he exhibition thus: ‘The 


Philadelphia in the 


ehteenth century 


Ivins characterized 
prints have been 


selected as though thev were to be used as 


century, and will be 


\ 


\ 
lving 
to describe 


Mr. Ivins’s Notes on Prints 


the Museum Collection 


a short history of the 


th ! : 
> prior to the close ol the last 


accompanied by ex 


Manatory and descriptive labels in whicl 


n attempt has been made brietl\ 


Lo point 


ular qualities and historical 


mportances. It is hoped that the exhibition 


vill serve as an introduction to the fascinat 


g subject it illustrates, and that like 


n 


| 
xt those who see it 


how window 1t 


- 
> 


O Investigate the wea similar things 


behind it in the Museum’s print 


tudy room These words serve admirably 


the character and purpose of 


dl be OK W hic h 


Notes on Prints, Being the Text of Labels 
d tor a Special Exhibition of Prints from 
by William M. Ivins 
1030. Octavo 


r. New York 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ARI 


IOW Makes available to those who have 


been unable to visit the exhibition or who 

wish to carry away a record of it a selection 

of the prints with their labels 
Metropolitan. Museum Studies 


Il, part 4 


volume 
Which is to appear in December 
will include a number of important articles 


by members of the Museum stat?! and other 


enough to 
Professor \ 
Museum last 


nnouncement that 


Those who were fortunate 
hear the lectures given by 


Kingsley Porter at the spring 
will welcome the these 


lectures are soon to be available in a printed 


torm. They will be published in the spring 
Museum and the Yale Uni- 


under the title, The ¢ 


of 1931 by the 


) 
Versit\ | Tess TOSSES 


' 
and Culture of Ireland 


Muss 
MEMBERS 
Abbot's c 
Nineteenth-Centur 


received that the two sections announced 


ABBoT’s Co MUSEUM 
So many applications for Miss 


Rs FOR 


uurse of gallery conferences on 
rench Painting were 


‘ t 


soon proved Insufficient to 


| 


those desiring 


accommodate 
to register. Accordingly, two 


{ 


additional sections were planned for and 


were rapidly filled. To 
regret, it has been found necessar\ 


these also oul 
to close 
the enrollment tor the course with these 
groups, 


\bbot’s time 


Owing to the fact that Miss 


] 


is already so fully upied 


OC 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


SEPTEMBER O 


ANTIQUITIES——Cl 


ferracotta statuettes (3), Greek, late VI cen 
ci 

Purchas 
Books— THE LIBRARY 
Gifts {merican Academy in Rome, H. | 


mitillee 


Club, The Carnegte Corporation of New Yorl 


Colchester v Museum, Harry Pe 

Louis L. Drake, Fondation Fgyptologique Rein 
Elisal Vusées Rovaux du Cinguantenatr 
1. k. Gallatin, Univer Gla The G 
rnment General Museun Chosen (Korea 
Grand Central Art Galleries, The Countess W111 
elmina n Hallwyl, Dr. Walter L. Hildburel 
Leicester ( {rts and Crafts, Baron Hachi 


thran\ 


Mitsut, The Pierpont Morgan 1 


lu iw / tbinette 
( } | ( { Har iu for ( eke 
William a Var / H am Gwinn Mat! 
Libra 
CERAMICS 
Tiles (4), inscribed: Dire, NIV-NV cent.; cup 


2), XVII cent 
indish, abt 


Pur a 


XV-XVI cent.; Delft p 
Dutch Nether 


ates 


bow | LOOO 


Wish ofr 


XI cent.: figure of 
X\ 11] cent 


bronze, Javanese 


love, iron, Indian or Persian 


PHOTOGRAPHS THe LIBRARY 
Gifts [he Carnegte Corporation New Yor 
Charles H. ¢ } Gamshborough Sti } ) 


Hildbureh, Herbert 1 


Pratt, Col f Hilliam and Mary 


; 
REPRODUC 


TIONS 

Rubbings (22), from Yun Kang, Chinese, mod 
ern*: bronze cast of a bronze statue of Zeus 
found off Cape Artemision, in the National Mu 


Athens, Greek 


seum, abt 


$00 B.« 

Purcha 
TEXTILES 
Fragment of silk Spanish 
printed cotton, Tombeau d 
French (Nantes), abt. 17090 


cent 
J}. J. Rousseau 


coverings 3), Wh 


XII 


* Not Vel 


placed on exhibition 


Burlineton Fine Arts 


al 


LO O¢ 


ILOBER 5, 1930 


Sumba, late NIN cent 
sarongs (3), batik, Java or Bali, XTX cent 
scarf, double zkat, Bali XIX cent 

batik, silk, Bali or Sumatra, possibly 
batik, head cloth, Java, XIX 


technique, island of 


silk 


endan 
XVITEI 


cent.4 


cent 


WooDWORK AND FURNITURI 
Chair, from the Val d 
cent.; chair (Strozzi Florentine \ cent 
Itahian.7 


\RMS AND ARMOR 


| hree-quarters suit of armor of 5 
de Montmorency, etched and gilded, Italiar 
complete armor of Bernard yon 


German, £575 


1555 


embossed 


METALWORK 
Silver can > 
Boston ist third ol XVIII 





\merl 
Wing 
Le u Vr foward Thori 
PAINTINGS 
Adoration of the Kings, by litiar 477-157 
Christ Walking on the Water, by Jacopo R 
busti lintoretto, 1518-15094 It Saint 


de Ribera Spanish, 1588 0:9? Floor II 


{ 30 
} fr ae, 
lhe Wandering Musicia vy Ed rd Ma 
French, 1832-1883 (Floor Il. B 10 
/ ron ( fer DPD 
SCULPTURI 
Figure of a bird, probably fron scepter 
bronze, German, XIII cent. (Floor |, C 18 
} {rthur Sa 
TEXTILES 
lapestry, Franco-Flemish, XV cent Floor 
C 19): panel of embroidery, Nether is \ 
cent Floor |. D 15s 
f af \ 
WoopWoORK AND FURNITURI 
Chairs (4 Chippendale inflt \mer 


\\ 
Wing 


third quarter of NVIII cent. (Ameri 
J ent} (yra 11 / VU ct i? 








CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


NOVEMBER, 1930 


IEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


| ( \ No 
( I No 
} te ( } () 
( 
f ( H 
( IN M 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER IO-DECEMBER 14, 19 30 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


r\ ( ) y | 
Du 
S Hour for Ye » 4 1 
( tis ¢ 
| yr () ( f M H I 
( Mr | ratt 
\ | r \ ( \\ T 
Kir \ 
LEC 
5 ( | | Class ( ect \nc | ( \ 
S H \ ger ( of M ber ( | 
( el Anna ( Ch er 
( ( S ( tu An ( ( \ 
\ r ( of Me rs \ ( nH 
( Curtis Char 
PRER PUBLIC LECTURES 
1) a 
I Tall NY \n Egy 1 Visit e Next W Roberta M 
i | RNY | Ht n Side of Egyptian A Huger | 
R Tall OR Cha of Chinese Pair Huger Ellic 
rcl Christi Pagan Ron facie pea’. 
Xx | Guatemala Sy) nus ¢ M 
() () | Huger } 











BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


NOVEMBER He 
29 Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient Victor Goloubew 


| 
39 Humanism and Art. Philip N. Youtz 
| 


DECEMBE! 
4 Radio Talk, WRNY \ Ruler of Egypt Huger Elliott 


6 Radio Talk, WOR. The Special Exhibition of Industrial Art. Huger 2 
6 French Painting since 1900 \uguste Desclos 11 
7 Probable Painting Methods of the Old Masters. Charles Hopkinson 1:00 
13 Radio Talk, WOR. Four Thousand Years of Glass-making. Huger Flliott ? 
13 Potsdam Palaces of Frederick the Great \dolph Goldschmidt 1:0 
4 Probable Painting Methods of the Old Masters. Charles Hopkinson 1:00 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 











Der 
h 31 | Announced by Courses 
y 18 Gallery |alks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m.; Sundays at 3 p.m 
Gallery Talks by Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
Holiday Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Thursday, November 27, at | m. and 3 p.m 
What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages (a series of open discussions for workers), by Rol 
notic M. Fansler, Saturdays at 2 p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 22. 20, D 
13, at $5 p.m., and Sundays, November 23, 30, December 7, 14, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.n 
Agnes Kk. Inglis, Saturday, December 6, at 1:45 p.m 
Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Cornell, Sundays, November 23, December 
p.m.; by Amos Parrish, Sunday, November 30, at 3 p.m.; by Walter W. Kantack, Sund 
December 14, at 3 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, November 20, December 4 2 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplavs, Tues D 
Lt on 
10:15 
1:0 
1S 
11:00 
lOc 
10 
7 15 
1:45 
2:15 | 
4:0 
4:00 
2:55 
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